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Qnnouncement 



C Samuel Eliot Morison, of Widener Li- 
brary, Harvard University, is associated 
with the publications known as Old 
South Leaflets. He is preparing a new 
leaflet on the Northwest fur trade. From 
his family archives he sends two inter- 
esting letters for this issue of the 
Quarterly. 

C Miss Goodwin's, article on Shipbuilding 
in the Pacific Northwest is the first in a 
series of papers which will be published 
from the University of Washington Li- 
brary School. 

C T. C. Elliott, of Walla Walla, is continu- 
ing the scries on David Thompson's 
journeys in Idaho. 

C The Washington State Historical Soci- 
ety is continuing the commendable work 
of marking historical as evidenced by 
the article in this issue. 

C It is a pleasure to acknowledge in the 
News Department and elsewhere a se- 
ries of interesting gifts valuable to the 
study of history in the Pacific Northwest. 
Each donor seems to encourage another 
and the collections of materials become 
increasingly useful to all. 



